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Vor. XXV. 








“ Dip you read, my dear Reader, about that commotion 
which a smart Quaker woman made in the Presbyterian 
caldron at Brooklyn, the other day? and did you note 
how admirably Dr. Cuyler defended himself against the 
onslaughts of his brethren, who ought to be bachelors, if 
they are not?” 

“No, I did not; but I saw in my reading yesterday that 
the Cincinnati school-board had had a meeting recently 
to consider the question of economy in school expendi- 
tures —a question which comes up with every newly- 
elected board, and is settled about the same way each 
time. But the noticeable thing about this meeting is, 
that it started the original idea of economizing by ridding 
the schools of all teachers of the male gender. You 
smile; I think you saw it.” 

“ T did, and also the testimony of some of her very able 
female teachers. I recollect that of a Miss Patterson, I 
believe, who did not think ‘the work of a principal 
enough to employ him’; and that ‘every district was a 
little absolute monarchy, with the principal as a despot.’ 
I was astonished to see, however, that not one of these. 
no doubt able and philosophical minds, reasoned that the 
question of employing males or females is one of influ- 
ence, and not of government. I know that the popular 
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criteria of a teacher’s worth are stillness and eighty or 
ninety per cent of text-books, committed to memory. 
Not so I judge him. Granted as the result of his labor, 
higher aspirations, truer loves, more ardent desire for 
knowledge, and greater intellectual breadth and acumen, 
— and the one who accomplishes it is a true teacher. It 
is a question of influence —not of ability which is simply 
executive and tyrannical. Now, God has made human- 
kind male and female. He has made the household. 
Each sex is superior in a certain direction. And since 
Nature has it, that influence, rather than intelligence, shall 
educate, it is evident that both the male element and the 
female should be in our schools. He who would divorce 
them in this great work is no friend to the interests of 
society or the State.” 

“Do you mean to say that what the child memorizes is 
of no value?” 

“ No, I do not say that it is of zo value; only that its 
prime worth consists in its power of ministering to 
growth. Food is of value, but only as it can be turned 
into chyme and chyle, and furnish nutriment to the 
growing tissues. So the philosopher tests the value of 
intelligence by the strength and breadth and activity of 
thought which it gives. Culture is the fibre itself, not 
the varnish which covers it. I know that the statement 
of many is, that the aim of all education is to teach self- 
preservation ; and from that thought comes legitimately 
that other so common, that success in this life consists in 
being worth a half-a-million and living in a swell-front 
mansion. Not so I count success, however.” 

“God grant the time when manhood will be at a pre- 
mium, and not at adiscount, as now. And may you and 
I, my dear R., labor, in the face of every obstacle, to that 

” 
end. 
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THE FREDERICK WILLIAM GYMNASIUM AND THE 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL} 


[ Concluded. ] 


Tue Greek read during the same time, in the Frederick Wil- 
liam Gymnasium, consisted of parts of Xenophon, Homer, 
Lysias, Demosthenes, Plato, and Thucydides, In the Latin 
School the authors set are the same, with ‘the addition of the fol- 
lowing: Lucian, Plutarch, Isocrates, Euripides, Sophocles, and 
Aristophanes ; that is, six in the one, twelve in the other. 

In the Gymnasia great importance is attached to the practice 
of translating from the vernacular into Latin and Greek, and to 
Latin composition. In the Latin School programme but small 
provision is made for such exercises, though in the first and 
second classes Latin and Greek verses are required. 

In regard to the study of the mother tongue I remark the 
same difference in the two courses that has been pointed out in 
the classics. In the one, selections from a great number ot 
authors are read; in the other, one or two entire works. 

It remains to compare the time given to each subject in the 
two institutions under review. As the course of study in the 
Latin School is shorter by three years, it is evident that if the 
relative distribution of hours were the same, about two-thirds as 
much time absolutely could be allotted to each subject. The 
variations in fact will be seen to be considerable from the follow- 
ing statement :— 


. 


Time allowed to cach study in the Latin School, as compared 
with the same in the Frederick William Gymnasium :— 


Latin, 55 per cent. Drawing, 100 per cent. 
Greek, oe” * Music, 83 “ 
Mathematics,73 “ Physics, 33 “ 

French, i Nat. Hist.54 “ 

History, = * Eng. Lit. (as comp. with Ger- 
Geography, 36 “ man), 60 per cent. 


1 The Schools and Universities of the Continent. By Matthew Arnold. Report on 
The Frederick William Gymnasium in Berlin, for the year 1868-1869. By the Direc- 
tor, Ranke. Report in School Committee on the High School Education of Boys, 
Boston, 1870. 
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It appears from these figures that more time relatively is 
assigned to mathematics, French, music and drawing in the 
Latin School than in the Frederick William Gymnasium; con- 
siderably less to the natural sciences, and only one-third as much 
in geography and physics. It will be observed also that geogra- 
phy gets but little more than half the time allotted to history, 
This seems to me an error. Geography is one of the easiest 
and most universally interesting of school studies, and its differ- 
ent departments may, with a little skill on the part of the instruc- 
tor, be admirably adapted to the different stages of a boy’s mental 
development. The same cannot be said of history. The most 
that can be done with it in school, or that should be attempted, 
is to get boys interested, show them how to read it, and then 
guide them in their reading. Speaking generally, I should say 
that wherever the curriculum of the Latin School differs essen- 
tially from that of the Gymnasium, the variation is not an im- 
provement, with the single important exception in regard to 
Latin. In this particular the aim of the Latin School seems to 
me more just. That aim appears to be really to open Latin 
literature to a boy, while abating nothing of accuracy in what is 
attempted. It is not possible to teach a boy everything that is 
known about Latin, but it may be possible for him to pursue the 
study in such a way as to receive good mental training, and 
acquire the power, by the time he is nineteen or twenty, of read- 
ing a Latin author with some facility and appreciation. In the 
German Gymnasia the writing and speaking of Latin seems to 
be made arf object fer se. This I regard as a great mistake. So 
far as these exercises conduce to a more accurate knowledge of 
the language they are excellent. Indeed, within certain limits, 
they are indispensable. But to insist on the power of speaking 
Latin with fluency, and of writing it with perfect ease and ele- 
gance is to misapply time. 

I should remark, by the way, that the reading of parts of 
many authors is less likely to give facility in translation than the 
concentration of effort on a smaller number, and that, therefore, 
in this respect, as well as in including too much that is difficult, 
the Latin School programme is at fault. 

It has been shown that the curriculum in this school is fully 
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as extensive as that of the German Gymnasia, and that in general 
the ground to be gone over in the several subjects is about the 
same, while the term of study is shorter by three years. It ap- 
pears further that this difference in time is not balanced by a 
higher standard of requirements for admission. The question nat- 
urally arises, on what ground is it expected that the Latin School 
will accomplish in six years what the German Gymnasium re- 
quires nine years for. The average age of boys on entering the 
Latin School is probably about thirteen. For the year ending 
September 1869, the average age was thirteen and a half years. 
The minimum age of admission to the Gymnasium is fixed at 
ten. But, in fact, many are received before they have completed 
their ninth year. The American boy, then, begins at thirteen a 
task at which the German boy has already been toiling three 
years. How is he to make up this lost time? It can only be 
through superior mental endowments, or greater capacity for 
labor ; through superior power on the part of his teacher in im- 
parting instruction ; or through all combined. The American 
boy is probably the equal of the German in quickness of appre- 
hension, and pretty certainly his inferior in power of continuous 
and protracted mental labor. In regard to his instruction, the 
advantage would be likely to be in favor of the German; for 
in respect to the preparation of classical teachers for their pro- 
fession, we are nearly a hundred years behind the Germans. 
Since 1787, when Wolf became director of the seminary at 
Halle, Germany has afforded ample facilities, by means of insti- 
tutions connected with the universities, or existing indepen- 
dently, for those who are to become classical instructors, to 
acquire both theoretical and practical knowledge of their voca- 
tion. If there is one such institution in this country, I am igno- 
rant of the fact. 

I touch here upon a subject of great interest and importance, 
which, however, I must despatch with the utmost brevity ; I mean 
the training and examining of teachers. To ensure that the 
work of classical instruction, which requires ability and sound 
learning, shall be well performed, we not unfrequently take the 
precaution of asking the candidate whether he deems himself 
qualified for the position which he seeks, and also of ascertain- 
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ing his age.* The German custom is somewhat different.t The 
candidate for a place as instructor in a Gymnasium first sends 
in to the Examining Board his school certificate of fitness for 
university studies, his certificate of a three years’ attendance at 
university lectures, and an account of his origin, creed, educa- 
tion, etc., etc., written in Latin. If these papers are satisfac- 
tory, he is allowed to take the examination, which consists of three 
parts. First, the preparation of two or three dissertations in 
writing, one of which must be in Latin. Second, a viva voce 
examination in all the branches of knowledge given below, the 
classical portion being conducted in Latin. Third, the delivery 
of a trial lesson in philology, mathematics, or history. 

The subjects of the examination are (1) Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, philology, and the history of classical and German litera- 
ture. Every candidate must be able to translate French flu- 
ently, and be master of French grammar. (2) Mathematics and 
natural science. (3) History and geography, ancient and modern. 
(4) Philosophy and pedagogics, the former including logic, psy- 
chology, and the history of philosophy ancient and modern. (5) 
Theology and Hebrew. The successful candidate receives a cer- 
tificate containing a particular statement of the results of his 
examination, of the forms which he is deemed competent to 
teach in the several subjects, and of his deficiencies, if any have 
been noted. With his certificate, he also receives a facultas 
docendi, or leave to teach. After passing this ordeal you would 
suppose the candidate entitled to an appointment to a vacant 
post. Not at all. He has only earned the right to have his 
name entered on the list of aspirants for employment, kept at 
the office of the Minister of Education. He cannot receive an 
appointment till he has spent at least a year in the practice of 


* This is literally and exactly true. Several years ago, a gentleman applied for an 
important position as a classical master, in a city very near Boston, and his entire 
examination consisted of two questions ; the one touching his age, the other, his own 
confidence in his ability to fit boys for college. He answered both satisfactorily, and 
got the place. 


+ What follows is condensed, with but few changes in the language, from an Ac- 
count of the Higher Schools of Prussia, in the Report of Her Majesty, the Queen of 
England's Commissioners on Certain Colleges and Schools. 1864. 
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teaching at a Gymnasium. He here takes charge of such 
lessons as are assigned him, attends as a “hospes,” during his 
first month, the lessons given by others, and has the privilege 
(which he is not at liberty to decline) of taking under his exclu- 
sive care and control the more idle and unmanageable boys, that 
it may be seen what he can make of them. His service is 
considered gratuitous, but he sometimes receives a_ small 
stipend. 

If this trial year proves that the candidate has the ability to 
teach and to manage boys, he may still be required to pass a 
special examination to test his fitness for a particular place. 

But one remark is necessary in view of this system of ex- 
amining, certificating, and testing, and that is that whatever 
may be its faults, whatever it may fail to do, it certainly succeeds 
in one respect, —it excludes ignoramuses. The superiority of 
the German Gymnasia to the classical schools of every other 
country I do not attribute solely to the thorough training and 
knowledge of the instructors. These are of the first importance. 
But hardly less important is the faith which there pervades the 
community in the value of high education. It is the want of 
that faith in this country that is especially to be deplored. 





TEACHING PHYSICS. 


THE attention of those preparing for the profession of teacher 
should be called to the great field open to them in the direction 
of physics. An entire change has taken place in the last few 
years in the method of teaching this science. The laboratory 
method, in which the student performs the experiments and uses 
the instruments himself, is superseding the old-fashioned system 
of lectures with a rapidity which shows how quickly our nation 
adopts animprovement when convinced that itisagoodone. Al- 
ready this plan has been adopted at most of our principal universi- 
ties, including Harvard, Michigan, Virginia, lowa, Kansas, Cornell, 
Bethany, the Stevens Institute, and many others, and, in several, 
the laboratories are already in active operation, To conduct them, 
however, and particularly to prepare them, a special knowledge is 
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required in the teacher. He must have not merely the book knowl- 
edge, such as would be needed to deliver a course of lectures or 
to hear recitations in physics, but, in addition, he must be able 
to perform the experiments, to prepare the apparatus, and to 
thoroughly understand the construction and defects of every in- 
strument, and the various work to which it is liable. He must 
also, if any higher work is aimed at, be acquainted with the 
methods of conducting investigations, so as to direct his pupils 
in them, and to tell them what form of instrument is best suited 
to any particular purpose. When we consider the few persons 
possessing these qualifications, and the large number of colleges 
where they are needed, I think we can readily account for the 
fact, — that in no branch of science is there at this present time so 
great a demand for good teachers, as in physics. In Boston, at 
the Institute of Technology, where the first and largest physical 
laboratory in the country is situated, an important step has been 
taken in offering special faciltties to teachers, and those intending 
to become such, to acquire such practice and knowledge as they 
need. Thus, they may, in the first place, atttnd the regular lec- 
tures in physics, given to the younger students of the Institute, 
see how the experiments are prepared, and try them themselves. 
This is particularly important in matters of such general value as 
using the magnesium or calcium light to project photographs on 
the screen, and in using the air-pump, electrical machine and in- 
duction coil. Next, going into the physical laboratory, which occu- 
pies two rooms, the larger, nearly a hundred feet long, they would 
perform the various experiments prepared there. These include 
measurement of various physical constants and proof of the more 
important laws, besides some experiments to illustrate general 
methods of research, and discussion of the results mathemati- 
cally. In connection with these experiments, they would make a 
careful study of the various instruments used, and learn the 
degree of accuracy attainable with them. An important feature 
in the apparatus used in this laboratory is its simplicity and 
cheapness. The rule adopted is, to have all the working parts of 
each instrument, as the joints and screws, made with the utmost 
care, while but little attention is paid to appearances. By sub- 
stituting pine for mahogany, and a plain finish for highly polished 
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and lacquered brass, a great saving in expense is effected, while 
results of equal or even greater accuracy are attained. Practice 
is given to the student in designing these instruments, so that 
the various parts shall be properly proportioned ; he is shown how 
much may be done by the aid of a common carpenter, tinman or 
‘gas-fitter. His next step would be, to make some more prolonged 
experiments in some of the courses described below, correspond- 
ing to the work done by the Institute. For example, Microscopy, 
including measurement of powers and focal lengths, mounting and 
drawing objects. Spectroscopy, solar, flame and electric spectra, 
measurement of indices of refraction and wave-lengths. Photom- 
etry, study of the effect of different burners, and testing the quality 
of the gas, precisely as done in our largest gas-works. Electrical 
measurements are taught by a fine collection of instruments, 
with which the student may repeat for himself the various tests to 
which a submarine cable is subjected. One of the most practi- 
cally useful courses is that on the strength and stiffness of vari- 
ous forms of trusses for bridges and roofs, which are made by the 
student in a simple and inexpensive manner, and tested by him, 
the results being compared with theory. After pursuing such a 
course as that described above, the student would be prepared to 
undertake some original investigation, in which he.would design 
and draw his apparatus, have it made under his own supervision, 
and then test it thoroughly to determine its errors. 

No further statement seems necessary to prove, that a good edu- 
cation in physics can now be obtained as well as in chemistry, 
civil engineering, or other branches of applied sciences ; and when 
we consider the demand for good physicists at the present time, 
it seems as if this want had but to be known to be supplied. 
This only want is one of the most serious obstacles in the way 
of what many regard as one of the greatest educational move- 
ments of the day, — the laboratory method of teaching Physics. 

P. 





ORAL TEACHING. 
Osjects of thought are in the presence of the mind when 
they hold such a relation to it as to affect it in any way. When 
an object is brought into the presence of the mind, the mind 
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becomes conscious of the existence of the object. But, before 
it could be conscious of the existence of the object, it must be 
conscious of a notion of existence. 

Existence is the immediate object of our consciousness, when 
we know that a thing exists. 

Existence implies modes of existence. The modes of exist- 
ence of an external object are found in its qualities. The 
immediate object of our consciousness, when we know that an 
object has the quality, form or size or color, etc., is form or size 
or color. The immediate object of our consciousness, when we 
know that an act has the quality called right or wrong, is right 
or wrong. The immediate object of our consciousness, when we 
know of an object of thought, is an idea. 

The order of mental activity in knowing of an object, is as 
follows: If the object of thought is a sing, and we are know- 
ing of its form, there will be awakened in the mind, by the 
presence of the thing, an idea of form ; if we are knowing of its 
color, there will be awakened an idea of color, and so of all quali- 
ties that we attribute to things or to acts, or to states of mind. 

Whatever we attribute to an object of thought, must exist first 
in our mind as an idea, and, by a law of the mind, ideas can be 
occasioned only by the presence of the objects themselves, to 
which we attribute the qualities of which we have ideas. In 
obedience to this law of the mind, if one would excite in the 
mind of another an idea of spherical form, or of blue color, he 
must present an object that has a spherical form, or a blue color. 
If he would excite any idea, it must be done by presenting that 
object which has a quality or an attribute corresponding to the 
idea he would excite. 

After an idea of a quality has been excited by the presence of 
an object, the mind affirms that the quality is a quality of the 
object, and the affirmation is made because the mind has com- 
pared its idea, excited by the object, with its idea of the quality 
affirmed, and found them to agree. 

An act of comparison, accompanied with an affirmation or 
negation, isa thought. We can never affirm or deny a quality of 
an object, unless we have ideas of the quality and object. From 
this it follows, that our thoughts depend for their existence upon 
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our ideas, and that the mind cannot have thoughts beyond its 
ideas. If an object excites an idea of a quality corresponding 
to a quality of the object exciting the idea, then the idea is a 
true idea. A thought founded upon true ideas, is a true 
thought. A consciousness of the truthfulness of our ideas and 
thoughts is knowledge. 

. By the word “ object,” when no qualifying term is used, is meant 
anything of which the mind may affirm a quality or an attribute. 

We have now found, that our ideas are awakened in the mind 
by the presence of objects ; that our thoughts depend for their 
existence upon our ideas; and that our knowledge is a con- 
sciousness of the truth found in our ideas and thoughts. 

If true ideas are excited by the presence of their objects, true 
thoughts and knowledge will follow, as a consequence. That 
mental activity which is exerted so as to result in knowledge, is 
right activity. From the knowledge we have now gained of 
the way the mind should be led to act, we may be able to 
make out a plan to guide the teacher in his work. 

Suppose the teacher desires his pupil to have a knowledge of 
the mineral quartz. He may bring some quartz into his pupil's 
presence, and by words, direct him so that he will find out for 
himself those marks by which quartz is distinguished from all 
other things. Bringing objects of thought into the presence of 
the mind of the pupil and directing his thinking by words, is 
oral teaching. 

The teacher may put into the hands of his pupil a written 
description of quartz and require him to commit the description 
to memory. 

Presenting a written description of an object, as the occasion 
for a knowledge of that object, may be called written teaching. 

All teaching by lectures or by text-books, if the objects 
described are absent, may be called written teaching. Which of 
these two methods is adapted to the wants of the mind? The 
answer to this question may be derived in part from what has 
been said in the first of this article. 

Oral teaching requires the odject of thought to be brought 
into the presence of the mind as an occasion for the thought. 
This is in accordance with a law of the mind, which has 
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determined the object itself of our ideas and thoughts to be the 
only first occasion of those ideas and thoughts. 

Written teaching substitutes words for things. Words, at the 
best, are only signs of ideas, and they are not even signs until 
the ideas have been awakened by their objects ; then, and not 
until then, can words become signs. 

By written teaching, therefore, the pupil has presented to him 
no original occasign for ideas. 

One may have ideas excited in his mind by the presence of 
objects, and he may express these ideas in words. These words, 
in turn, may occasion ideas in the mind of another who has 
never observed the same objects, but has observed other objects 
somewhat like them. 

Let us now compare the activity of the two minds in obtain- 
ing their ideas, and also the ideas obtained. 

In the first case, the active power of the mind was exerting 
its energy in producing ideas for itself; in the other, the passive 
power was active in simply understanding the ideas produced by 
another. The first activity leads to a facility in doing, the sec- 
ond, to a facility in understanding what has been done. This 
truth may be made to appear by observing the results of two 
modes of mental training. Ifa pupil is trained to construct 
language or to solve problems for himself, then he will acquire 
the power to do these things. If he is trained simply to under- 
stand the constructions and the solutions made by another 
mind, then he will acquire the power of understanding, but not 
of doing. 

Translating a language, and committing to memory rules for 
its construction, will never lead to the power of constructing the 
language. 

Committing to memory solution of problems written in the 
books, will never lead to the power of independent solution of 
problems. 

We acquire the power to do only by doing. Objects call into 
exercise the active, words the passive, powers. If we now com- 
pare the ideas occasioned by objects with ideas occasioned by 
words, we shall find they differ in this: the former, are ideas of 
the objects, and true ideas; the latter, are ideas of the ideas 
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some other mind has had and described by words, and may not 
be true ideas. 

An example will illustrate this truth. Some grammarian 
described his ideas of the subject of a proposition by the follow- 
ing words: “The subject of a proposition is that of which 
something is said.” 

The student who uses the words of this definition as occa- 
sions for his ideas of the subject of a proposition, will obtain 
from them ideas of what he thinks the grammarian intended to 
say, but he cannot obtain from them true ideas. If he will 
bring a proposition before his mind and study that, he will 
find the subject of a proposition names that of which something 
is said, instead of deiug that of which something is said. If 
one confines his attention to the definition, he will never dis- 
cover the mistake in it, but the moment the proposition itself 
becomes the object of his thoughts, the mistake is found, and 
the truth discovered. The only way to detect or to prevent 
mistaken ideas of things, is to bring the things before the mind, 
and not trust to the words another has used in describing them. 

We have found that oral teaching cultivates the active powers, 
of the mind, by presenting objects, so that it can produce its own 
ideas of them; that written teaching may not excite any activity 
and, at the best, only cultivate the passive powers, by presenting 
words which are merely signs of ideas another mind has pro- 
duced. 

Such teaching sends out into life men who may understand 
what has been done, but who have no power of doing anything 
of themselves. We have also found that oral teaching occa- 
sions true knowledge by bringing the mind in contact with the 
true objects of that knowledge ; that written teaching shuts the 
mind away from the true objects of its knowledge, by interpos- 
ing between it and them words which cannot be even a medium 
of communication, until the objects have been before known. 
Oral teaching quickens the activity of the mind of the pupil, as 
it requires the mind of the teacher and taught to be in the pres- 
ence of each other, and there is nothing more effective than 
mental activity in awakening mental activity. An objection is 
sometimes made against oral teaching, because, as it is said, it 
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does all the work for the pupil. This error has its origin in two 
sources. (1) the objector does not know what correct oral teach- 
ing is ; (2) he does not know what written, teaching is. 

Correct oral teaching does nothing whatever for the pupil 
that he can do for himself. It simply brings objects and subjects 
of study into the presence of the pupil, and by words, or signs of 
some kind, directs his mind in its study. If the mineral quartz is 
to be taught, then commence the teaching by placing some quartz 
in the hands of the student, require him to test its hardness by 
the use of a knife or by a piece of glass ; let him, with a flame 
and a blowpipe, apply heat to it and find that it is infusible ; let 
him pour acid upon it and find that it is insoluble in acid; let 
him observe with his own eyes that it crystallizes in six-sided 
prisms. Now, permit the pupil to repeat what he has learned. 
He will say that the mineral he has studied is hard enough to 
scratch glass, is infusible, insoluble in acid, and that it crystal- 
lizes in the form of six-sided prisms. Then say to him that 
such a mineral is quartz, and call for a definition. The pupil will 
define by stating what he has observed in the order of his obser- 
vation, as follows : — 

Quartz is a mineral hard enough to scratch glass, infusible, 
insoluble in acid, and crystallizes in the form of six-sided prisms. 

This is an example of the correct oral teaching of an object ; 
and how much of the work of finding out what quartz is, has 
been done by the teacher? All those objects of thought that 
exist only in the mind, are called subjects. We will now present 
an example of the oral teaching of a subject. 

Tea. — Make some expression of birds. 

Pupil. — Birds are flying. 

Tea.— Of what is something said ? 

Pupil.— Something is said of birds. 

Tea. — For what is the word “ birds” used ? 

Pupil.- The word “birds” is used to name that of which some- 
thing is said. 

Tea. — Call such a word in an expression, its subject ; define. 

Pupil. — The subject of an expression is that word in it used 
to name that of which something is said. 

Tea.— Tell me for what the words “are flying” are used. 
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Pupil.— The words “are flying” are used to express some- 
thing of that named by the subject. 

Tea. — Such a part of an expression is the “ predicate.” 

Pupil.—The predicate of an expression is that part of it 
used to express something of that named by the subject. 

Tea. — What have you now found of the expression, “ birds 
are flying.” 

Pupil.—It is found to be made of a subject “ dzrds”, and a pre- 
dicate, “ are flying.” 

Tea. — Call such an expression a proposition ; define a pro- 
position. 

Pupil.— A proposition is an expression made of a subject and 
predicate. 

If we now examine what has been done in teaching a proposi- 
tion, it will be found that the teacher has done nothing except to 
guide the pupil in his thinking, and to give names to that which 
the pupil discovers. 

If the method employed in teaching a proposition is compared 
to the method in teaching quartz, the two methods will be found 
to be one. 

In both cases, the object of thought was brought before the 
mind of the pupil. In both cases, the pupil was led, by his own 
observation, to find the marks in which the objects of his thoughts 
were to be distinguished from all other objects. In both cases 
alike, the pupil was led to make his own definitions, by making an 
expression of those marks he had observed, and in the order of 
his observation. By such teaching, no verbal memory is used. 

The pupil is led to do something, and to express what he has 
done, and the expression is so associated with the doing, that the 
memory of the one involves the memory of the other. If we 
now refer to what has been taught of the way the mind acquires 
its discipline and its knowledge, and to what has been taught of 
oral teaching, it will appear that the latter is perfectly adapted 
to occasion the former, and that written teaching is easy to be 
done, but treacherous,—presenting fortas without the substance. 

Some say that a defect is found in oral teaching in that it is 
impossible to present all objects of study as we teach. It is 


true, we cannot present all objects, and it is equally true that we 
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can never know those objects, as they are in themselves, which 
we cannot actually present. This is not due to a defect in oral 
teaching, but to a law of necessity, by which our activity and 
knowledge are limited, and from which we may not, in this life, 
hope to escape. 

Suppose I have never seen the Swiss Alps, but I have read 
a description of them; what knowledge will the description 
occasion ? 

If I have never seen a mountain, the word “mountain,” in the 
description, will mean nothing at all. If I have seen one, then 
the word will mean that mountain I have seen, and so of the 
whole description. It will lead me to build up in my mind an 
ideal mountain, composed of those qualities of mountains I have 
actually learned through observation. 

So we find that the description means nothing, only so far 
as it describes things actually known before through observation 
occasioned by oral teaching. If now, sometime in the future, 
I should have the good fortune to take into my mind the Alps, 
through the sense of sight, I should find either to my delight or 
to my mortification, that I had never known the Alps before; 
that I had learned about them but not of them; that the quality, 
magnitude, and the relation of the parts of the real Alps, by 
which their whole is made, I had no means of knowing, until I 
had seen them; and seen them related so as to form the 
whole. 

Words cannot lead the mind in the study of real things be- 
yond what it has known before by observation. 

From this truth, which does not have its origin in opinion, but 
in a law of the mind, the teacher should learn his most import- 
ant lesson. All philosophers understand this truth. 

There must be a change in this country in our modes of 
teaching. 

Our teachers must study carefully the subjects they teach ; 
they must learn the way the mind is trained and knowledge 
acquired; they must adapt their mode of teaching to the wants 
of the mind that is to be trained, until it can act rightly, and 
acquire true knowledge of itself. 

J. W. Dickinson. 
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Taking the Oath at Rutli. 


TAKING THE OATH AT RUTTLI.} 


Amonc the rocky ledges of the Alps, 
Far up the frowning mountain height, 
There lies a little plain, —the holy spot 
Where dawned Helvetia’s freedom light. 
When groaned the fatherland beneath the yoke 
Of foreign bailiffs cruel sway, 
To Rutli came three hardy mountaineers 
For life and liberty to pray. 


Fierce winds swept through the gloomy forest depths, 
Wild torrents roared in turbid wrath, 

Through dark’ning night-clouds gleamed the crystal stars 
Above the lonely mountain path, 

And guided safely to the Rutli plain 
The “pious Three, ” who each had brought 

Ten men, resolved their ancient rights to hold 
Before all else, and life as naught. 


There to the starry heavens their hands they raised, 
And swore to God the Lord to break 

Oppression’s bands, and Freedom’s girdle bind 
Round mountain, valley, wood and lake. 

The weird winds breathed a mighty hymn of joy, 
The torrents chimed a tuneful lay, 

The holy stars gleamed brightly down to guide 
The patriots on their homeward way. 


Few were the true confederates who dared 
To brave the might of tyranny ; 
Who on their mountain altars pledged their faith, 
And won Morgarten’s victory. 
And now, begirt by God’s eternal rocks, 
Helvetia stands, while Might and Right 
No more are separate, but, hand in hand, 
Move o’er each vale and Alpine height. 


M. E. A. 
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PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 
(1.) 


TRENCH says, that in the uncouth popular talk, there are many 
forms once sanctioned by good usage. These retain a freshness 
and vigor of imagery that the more polite and refined speech has 
often lost. Many an awkward expression which now, according 
to the laws of grammar, is intolerable, once, judged by the most 
correct forms of speech, received the sanction of good usage. 
The study of these rough words, the investigation of instances 
of uncouth syntax, will often lead us to the most interesting 
results. I purpose to consider a few of them, selected at ran- 
dom, and the lesson they teach. In the common expression, “I 
told ’em so”; or “Call ’em, let me see ’em,” many see in ’em 
only a provincial contraction of the pronoun them. It is really 
an elided form of the old Saxon pronoun em, in good use in the 
time of Chaucer. The following passages illustrated its use : 





6 Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries 
To send him drugges, and his lettuaries, 
For eche of hem made other for to winne :” 
So 
“ A Coke they hadden with hem for the nones, etc.” 


For the reasons which led to the substitution of they, their, 
them in place of hi, hir, hem, see Earle’s Philology of the English 
Tongue, p. 412 e¢ seg.; see also Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, Intro. Essay. 

So ourn, yourn, hern‘, and his'n, are the well-preserved relics of 
more ancient forms, not merely vulgar contractions and blun- 
ders ; Ais’ and her’nx are not contractions of his own, her own, 
but, probably, a remnant of an old pronominal dative Aésum and 
herum, as in this from the old Bible version, “ The kyngdom of 
hevenes is herum.” 

The eliding of the gin the present participle, as in readin’, 
writin’, etc., although now considered an evidence of illiteracy, 
gives us the clew to the original form of the participle which 
ended in evde. There was also in Saxon a verbal noun in uzg, 
a termination still preserved in German (as Wohnung). On 


1 See Rask’s Grammar ; also Bopp’s. 
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account of the close relations existing between the active parti- 
ciple and the verbal noun, the two were confounded. The parti- 
cipial sign was dropped, and the ending of the verbal noun in 
ung was employed for both purposes. The ancient pronuncia- 
tion of the participle in ezde survived in the common talk, and 
the clipping of the g is only a relic of the ancient form. Fora 
very full account of the origin of our present participle, see the 
second volume of Max Miiller’s Science of Language (new edi- 
tion), pp. 15-23. The first regular participle in ing occurs in 
“Laymon’s Brut,” in the word wa/d inge.' Wickliffe uses the 
old form, as Chaucer does occasionally. 

The English substantial infinitive is usually considered a ger- 
undial form. Earle thinks, that this arose from the practice ot 
attaching one verb to another in an adverbial manner, and in 
process of time it becomes detached and assume an indepen- 
dent position. In proof of this, he quotes from the Saxon Chroni- 
cle of Perterborough, anno 1085: “Hit is sceame to tellanne, 
ac hit ne thuhte him nansceame to donne” — /¢ ts a shame to 
tell, but tt seemed not to him any shame to do.” The Saxon 
infinitives of the verbs do and ¢e//, were don and tellan. Here 
they are treated as substantives, and are preceded by the prepo- 
sition Zo, and are thus attached adverbially to the sentence. This 
phrase Zo do, became at last a substantive, and survives in prov- 
incial English as, “ Here’s a pretty to-do ;” and at last, after taking 
a French prefix appeared as the substantive ado. Chaucer uses it 
in that sense: “ And don all that they have ado” (to do). The 
Saxon infinitive ended in ex, but being surrounded by nouns 
and participles in wzg, which differed but slightly from the infini- 
tive, it became confused in many instances with them. Prof. 
Earle has gathered a copious list of examples in which the infini- 
tive in zzg survives: —“ Do you want the tea making?” “The 
miscellaneous matter on the other pages of the almanack treats 
of topics which the clergy are likely to want prominently plac- 
ing before their parishioners” ; “ while the sentences are in read- 


ing,” or in modern English, “while these sentences are being 
read.” 


This leads to the consideration of such expressions as, “ Are 


1 Schele De Vere. 
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being read,” “Is being built,” etc., forms which most gramma- 
rians regard as worthy of special condemnation. See Marsh's 
twenty-ninth lecture (Ist series), and Richard Grant White’s 
Words and their Uses. Does not the absurdity consist in the 
misapprehension of the signification of our auxiliary d¢? This 
verb! has two significations, to de (exist, esse) and ¢o become 
(fiere, werden), the latter of which is used to form the passive 
voice. When I say,“the book is printed,’ my zs means 
exists ; but when I say “the Teacher is published on Ioth ot 
each month,” my zs means becomes. The Germans employ wer- 
den for this purpose, thus avoiding the ambiguity which exists 
in English; as “das Blatt wird jeden Samstag herausgegeben,” 
The paper is (becomes) published every Saturday; “das Blatt ist 
herausgegeben.” Zhe paper is (exists) published. The Saxons 
generally used weordham. Furthermore, de was the passive 
auxiliary of both present and future. Applying this to the sen- 
tence, “the house ts being built,” and we see that it does not 
mean “the house exists built” as many insist, but the house ts 
being (that is, becoming) duz/t. This is at least allowable, and 
far from being absurd and unreasonable. 


R. F. LEIGHTON. 





OCEANIC GEOGRAPHY. 


THERE is a lack, it seems to me, in the present system of 
teaching geography, in that so little is taught about the sea. 
True, the land is the more important part to be studied, could 
we have but one ; but why not learn something about the whole 
surface of the earth? 

What is there to be taught about the sea? How shall it be 
done ? 

Suppose a class to have finished the study of North and South 
America; then, instead of immediately going on with the study of 
the continent of Europe, tell them that to get from America to 
Europe a wide ocean must be crossed, and give them as their 
next lesson, to find out anything of interest about the Atlantic, 
suggesting some things for them to think about, as the depth 


1See Nation, 1869. 
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and color of the water, the distance across the ocean at various 
points, etc., selecting things about which there would be some 
probability that they could find out something. Most classes, 
however, would search out very little for themselves, and so the 
next recitation must be mostly made dy the teacher Zo the class. 
The best form for the teacher to put his information in, would 
perhaps be to take his class on an imaginary voyage. 

Suppose Rio Janeiro to be the starting port. Tell them of 
S. E. trade-winds, which carry them northward to the equator, 
with the accompanying fine weather and fine sunsets; of the 
equatorial calms, with their sudden squalls and violent showers, 
furnishing the ships with a supply of fresh water. 

Then up through the N. E. trades, seeing dolphins and flying 
fish; watching the disappearance of the southern cross, and 
hailing the north star and the first bits of gulf-weed as signs of 
increasing north latitude. 

Still farther, the Sargasso sea is perhaps entered, and the 
region of variable winds and weather reached, and finally pass- 
ing through the English Channel, with so many other vessels of 
all nations, the ship arrives at London. Now, the class will be 
ready to begin the geography of Europe, having got so far in a 
legitimate manner. 

Of course, no description of the Atlantic would be complete 
without speaking of that great ocean river, the gulf stream, and 
many other features that I have not mentioned. 

Another suggestion on the same subject. 

Let the teacher take a portion of the shipping list from one 
of the newspapers ; read it to the class, or perhaps give the items 
of it to the different members of the class, for them to find the 
location of the seaports mentioned, some description of them 
from the gazetteer or geographical dictionary, if they have such 
books to refer to, and the length of time which the vesse! re- 
ported took to make the passage. 

An exercise of this kind will give a flavor of practicality to the 
study of geography, and to some of the boys will be especially 
attractive. 
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A TENTATIVE EDUCATION. 


Tue best hugged popular delusion in Massachusetts, to-day, is 
that we have a system of public schools that is preparing chil- 
dren for the various relations of adult life. That we have schools, 
is true; that they ought to be preparatory, is also true; that 
they are only introductory, is also true; that they are only 
introductory is, alas, true as well. Neither in organization, gov- 
ernment, courses of study, or methods of teaching, is there any 
intelligent, philosophic adaptation to the proper end. In indi- 
vidual cases, where a thoughtful parent co-operates with a wise 
and skilful teacher, there is a forecasting of the future,and a 
consequent plan of education that makes us hopeful for the 
subject of it. Here and there a superintendent is trying to 
work out something better, but this is all. 

The phrase so trite, supposed to describe the educational con- 
dition of our American people, “ general intelligence among 
the masses,” describes exactly our present system of education. 
It consists in distributing the same amount of the same kind of 
very general intelligence to masses of children together. We 
have been for years working out one side of a truth. It is said, 
that there are certain kinds of knowledge, and certain kinds of- 
discipline, which are equally necessary to men and women, to 
farmers and mechanics. Everybody needs to know how to read, 
write, speak, and cipher, and a little geography adds to the gen- 
eral intelligence. For the equally-mixed few, who are lucky 
enough to be able to.go to the high school, a smattering of 
chemistry, natural philosophy, botany, geology, astronomy, alge- 
bra, geometry, Latin, and French, is supposed to superinduce 
something called culture upon the general intelligence previ- 
ously attained. And not only is the same kind of knowledge 
required by all, but the same amount. So many pages in some- 
body's arithmetic, so many in some-other-body’s grammar, and 
the boy is ready to become a man. “Only this, and nothing 
more ;” and nothing less. 

Every school becomes thus a bed of Procrustes, and year 
after year the work goes on, stretching short ones, lopping long 
ones, and turning out children fearfully uniform in their gen- 
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eral intelligence. And the more the system becomes system- 
atized, the worse the matter grows. The more carefully the 
schools are graded, the more nicely runs the machine, the more 
particular it becomes about the material, the more it throws out 
by the way, the more it stretches and lops, the deader becomes 
the level of general intelligence. The boy who is dull in gram- 
mar must be classed with young children in all his school-work ; 
for grammar he must have, and so much of it, to be generally 
intelligent enough to grow up. 

Now, all this is true enough at bottom. There are certain 
things that all need to know, and they are many more than our 
common schools furnish ; but it is equally true and of vastly more 
importance, that men and women need sfecial intelligence. The 
mechanic needs an accurate eye and a steady hand; the merchant, 
a familiarity with numbers ; the mother, a, healthful body and a 
refined taste. Each needs these things more than he needs any- 
thing else, and more than anybody else needs them. but, it is 
said, the school does not know who will be carpenters, and who 
will be farmers. Just here is the pith of the whole matter. If 
a poet must be born, so must a merchant, so must a naturalist. 
And they are born. Nature has nothing but contempt for our 
ideas of symmetrical men. She makes boys and girls unsym- 
metrical for the very purpose of filling the world with qualified, 
successful workers, all working coz amore. She never intended 
that there should be so vast a “common herd,” and so few excel- 
ling. She gives to each a dent, and asks of those who are called 
to educate, parents and teachers, that they put in the way of the 
children opportunities for revealing that bent. 

This is the meaning of a tentative education. It is one that, 
through all its course, is throwing out feelers to work their wa 
into the mind of the child and discover his native tendencies, 
and that develops these when found. It calls for a wider range 
of subjects to be presented to the minds of young children. It 
demands in the primary schools more study of natural objects, 
more drawing, more talking by the pupils, more playing with 
blocks and with colors, more plants, more pictures, more freedom. 
It must have a similar addition to the grammar school work, 
In place of our present meaningless High school system, it 
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demands special departments with reference to special relations 
in life. 

All this requires a different organization of schools. The 
teacher must have fewer minds to study and to mould. Rigid 
classification must give way, school-rooms must be better fur- 
nished, teachers must be be better prepared and abler, and must 
be directed by superintendents instead of committees. All 
this to make the system complete. But our first business is, to 
recognize the principle that all early education should be tenta- 
tive, and all later work special as well as general. 

G. H. Martin. 





THE TEACHER AT WORK. 


We met him, recently, down in Plymouth county,—a teacher 
who does his own thinking. And so we asked him, What do 
teachers most need in their work ? 

“Practicality,” was the immediate answer. “ Many of them teach 
only the dead book, their pupils study the dead book, and learn 
nothing beyond it. They ought to teach so that the pupils can 
use their knowledge when they leave the school. For, instance, 
their pupils will solve all the problems in the book about the 
contents of a load of wood, but cannot go out and measure a 
load, and find how much there is of it.” 

“They do not teach their pupils to think?” “No. They do not 
themselves think of anything except the book, and of course 
require no independent thought of their pupils.” 

“Would you have the teacher lay aside the book in teaching ?” 

“Tf a teacher can teach without the book, it is safe to let him 
use the book; he will not abuse it. If he cannot teach without 
the book, it should be taken away from him.” 

“ How do you make teaching practical ?” 

“T do not confine myself to the book ; I use the blackboard for 
everything ; I bring in objects. I have two-foot rules, graduated 
to inches, at all the blackboards, and every class measures and 
computes the area of all parts of the school-room, even to the 
window-panes. I send the pupils out to measure the wood-pile 
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and compute its contents; they measure the school-room and 
compute its capacity. I go to the grocer, ask him for a box, 
bring it to the school-room, have the pupils measure it and find 
how many feet of boards it took to make it, how many pecks it 
will contain, and how many gallons. 

“This is our arithmetic. Other branches are treated in a 
similar manner. We have all our blackboards covered, twice 
the same day sometimes, with maps, drawn by different classes ; 
the pupils locating on the map the physical features and the 
places about which they study.” 

“ Many teachers say, they have so many classes they have not 
time to teach after this manner ?” 

“T will not have so many classes. I divide all the pupils sent 
to me, by three. I will divide them according to their height 
before I will have more than three classes in the school.” 

“Whence do pupils get their ideas, — from books or things ?” 

“T find that pupils have not much idea of anything which they 
cannot see and handle. My teacher used to say, make things 
tangible to your pupils. I never really knew what it meant till 
I began teaching. I find that anything of which pupils can get 
an idea by knocking their heads against it, is tangible.” 

“We opine, that this man has common sense enough to make 
his teaching practical. There is no power in knowledge, unless 
we can use it.” 

A. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
NOTES OF A DISCOURSE. 

INDUSTRIAL education is that unfolding of the mind which 
comes through the training of the hand. We may know things, 
and know how things should be done; it is more still to know 
how to do them. Many scholars only know how not to do. 

The first ground is justice. Dignity of labor may be a cant 
phrase, laughed at as a truism or sentimentalism ; but the point 
here where the dignity comes in, is the duty of the State. The 
intrinsic dignity no man gives or takes. But the State that 
owns with its seal in large and constant appropriations with strict 
requisitions on teachers and pupils, the hand of other instruction 
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through the eye and ear, is bound in fairness to let in the hand 
also, if the cultivated cunning of that can be shown to have an 
equal relation to the common weal. 

The human hand is as much above the animal paw or claw 
as the human intellect is above the brute. Dr. Bell told not 
half its wonders. On the seeming trifle of the opposition of the 
thumb to the fingers rests all the art and architecture of the 
globe. It informs the faculties by which it is used. He only 
knows a thing who has done it. Sosays Christ of his doctrine ; 
so we may say of all truth. Franklin knew the lightning which 
he drew to his fingers, to make all the telegraphs and ocean- 
cables of the world the extension of his kite-string ; Morton 
knew the ether after his painless extraction of the tooth; and 
Fulton the steam with which he had propelled his boat ; and 
Bigelow’s ideas became inventions when they became manufac- 
tures; while experiment always reacts to perfect theory. So 
literature or science has no more claim than work on legislative 
bounty. 

But to direct with knowledge, from the earliest years, this ner- 
vous and muscular million-stringed and jointed instrument, is by 
equity, to secure also order. No matter how much the brains are 
exercised, there is a danger in the idle hands. That other char- 
acter Isaac Watts mentions, is a ready employer. But an arti- 
san expert, or professor, would hold a magnet to every native 
talent ; from the ashes of how many a sad, neglected, ill-used 
childhood he would sift or rake the gem. What makes the 
gamins, Arabs, little wanderers, but our delinquency to discover 
and actuate the abilities, which through careless bent, run to 
waste, or ruin the house? Organ of constructiveness or destruc- 
tiveness is the alternative. 

The activity of making something will, by enlightenment and 
habit, become so delightful and profitable, that the propensity to 
break will stop with toys and dolls ; and how much lock-pickin 
safe-exploding, thievery and burglary nipped in the bud! When 
aman could do nothing else with his boy, he bound him out to 
a trade. No dishonor in that expression! Mechanical pursuits, 
chosen and suited to individual genius, would turn that slavery 
into liberty; prevent crime, by removing temptation, with the 
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success and happiness of every task. From intemperance, we 
say, comes transgression of the law. But whence intemperance? 
From the distillery, imported liquor, the licensed vender? What 
were these without the appetite? What can hinder or keep that 
under but being busy in some congenial calling we have learned 
to love, so that the hands are not at liberty to take up the glass 
or the pipe? 

Only with over-work by some, and other's under-work, comes 
the exhaustion and misery relief is sought for in the cup. The 
worse guilt, that begins so soon to sap the foundations of man- 
hood and womanhood, and poison the fountains of life, and make 
degenerations of the generations of men, rises from the opportu- 
nity indolence gives to vice, and the indulgence ease affords to 
those morbid fancies which labor more than mere study has 
virtue to suppress. 

This policy withstands the particular disorder of war. The 
arts of peace are all productive occupations, and an industrious 
people the peace society. The North was slow to war because 
otherwise usefully engaged. The South was quick, because a 
lazy race, rioting in lordly ease, no treasure of art at stake, 
spoiling for a fight. Holland, that beaver-dam, busy to build, 
did not want to fight ; England, with all its bull-dog brain, is 
prudent in proportion as its ant-hill of riches diligently rises, 
which the hoof of battle would crush. The mischief of the 
standing armies of Russia, Germany, and France, is the existence 
of such numbers, the flower and strength of the realm, whose 
interest and vocation is fight. If the children of Massachusetts 
were all trained to production of value, so they could turn their 
hand at once to some accomplishment, as Napoleon showed the 
English how he could handle a musket on board the Bellerophon, 
how her bee-hive would quadruple, and she throw her weight 
against the strife, — such an incendiary of wealth! The British 
lion, growling about the treaty, is under bonds of all her manu- 
factures, exposed shipping and bank credit, not to break with the 
customer, that ought to be just as loth to quarrel. 

Industrial education is the cause not of order alone, but of 
harmony. Two discords it will cure. First, that of Labor and 
Capital. If capital oppresses labor, labor oppresses capital. 
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Whatever the employed may say, it is the testimony of employers, 
that the labor which complains, rebels and strikes, whatever 
reason it may plead beside, is unskilled; and dexterity would 
_heal discontent. Whence, but from systematic, universal train- 
ing, shall the competent adroitness come? 

The discord of man and woman may be likewise tuned. What- 
ever their relative faculties, the deft finger and ingenious design 
are not denied to the weaker sex. But, for want of early, syste- 
matic direction, they are swept by the current that inclines to 
dress and show. Such a position satisfies either side no longer. 
The girl allowed to be the ornament of the family is becoming 
an unlamented tradition, not a beautiful fact. The sex rests not 
in time to come on ornamental grounds alone, pleased to be toys 
and tools of mankind; but asserts its independence, and owns 
its obligation to contribute. By practical culture, how its purity 
will be preserved! Notits own propensity to pleasure so much 
as its inoccupancy and inefficiency makes it the prey of man’s 
unbridled desires. Let it be able to do something, many things, 
anything important, indispensable to the general good, and it 
will be fortified against all insolent attack, dispensed from lean- 
ing on any arm whose generosity as well as power it cannot 
trust. This deliverance of the woman, so that the man’s com- 
panionship shall not be so essential that she must be, if not his 
equal partner, his victim or slave, is nowhere on earth of more 
consequence than in a State where the women are in a numeri- 
cal excess of scores of thousands. I rejoice that my sister is 
escaping from the attitude of a waiter on whoever may offer his 
hand and ask her to marry him; that noble as it is to be wife 
and mother, she can be something else, and more ; that as teacher, 
lecturer, artist, physician, preacher, poet, she is striking for free- 
dom from being made by favor of his smile; striking for his 
respect as well as love, and proving that a wedding is not the 
end of her being, as by a man in high place, it was lately called. 
The detection and development in childhood of her gifts will be 
a grand insurance, at an office that will not fail, against her suf- 
fering any irreverent handling in barter for her support. 

Every girl, as well as every boy, should learn how to do some- 
thing with her hands, except give them to whoever asks in law- 
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ful or improper way. As a creator and proprietor, she would 
maintain her right to be a voter and citizen; nor would the 
increase of her self-hood, growth of her capacity, establishment 
of her character, making her zo equal to man’s yes, lessen the 
mutual attraction of the two, more than did the sturdy qualities 
Tacitus boasts in the old German matrons, who bore so majestic 
a race, 

Industrial education is the cause of health. The ratio of 
human faculties is in our plan violated by excess of book. It 
is not the only instrument to educate Beyond a certain point, 
regularly passed among us, of application to the page, comes 
deeper than muscular fatigue, an irritability hinting nature’s 
double hurt from defective exercise of the body, and inordinate 
action of the brain. 

The wild delight of the recess or vacation is witness every 
one remembers from his youth. The decline of vigor in col- 
lege students from the farm, is proof. Gymnastic repair of 
broken constitutions in exertions, so many channels for strength 
to run to waste, is demonstration in its attempts to recover from 
penalties of broken laws. If industry could be introduced as a 
department of education, it would be an antidote before hand to 
disease. We are so made, that our recreation is not in vacancy, 
the void nature abhors, but a different effort or in a different 
way ; and there is such delight in bringing anything precious into 
the world, like a diver’s pearl, South Africa diamond, or California 
gold, that refreshment would follow from every handsome stitch or 
stroke. That the present studies must be diminished, some 
branches postponed, and entering college to a later period, as in 
the custom of other nations now, does not disparage the 
industrial scheme. Instead of objection, it is recommendation. 
The kindergarten teachers will testify to the benefit for their 
classes, of the variety of method, mental and manual, they use ; 
and it would not be strange if these babes and sucklings, as of 
old, should be our guides,—the little stream by which whole 
ponds of conservatism shall be discharged, — the pure matter for a 
salutary inoculation against moral maladies,—the principle of 
incorporation which shall be the gradual betterment of what in 
our present style, however laudable, famous, and held up to imi- 
tate, is not too good to reform and improve. Doubtless it will 
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appear, that such treatment of youth, still further reaching on 
the industrial line, promotes the entire human well-being, physi- 
cal and moral; no profession injured by it, save the medical, the 
humane members of which, most benevolent of all pursuits, will 
be the first to rejoice in the reduction of their own sphere. 

Industrial education is material prosperity, which Massachu- 
setts must owe not to her soil or mines, situation or climate, but the 
wit and work of her inhabitants. There is political if not poetical 
justice in compelling those who have committed theft, burglary, 
arson, murder, by labor at their several handicrafts in prison to 
replace something of the property they have destroyed, while 
re-building at every stroke their own character with a self-refor- 
mation better than any easy pardon ; and if, by the very genius 
of our institutions, every consumer were made doubly a producer 
throughout our domain, our eminence would become pre-emi- 
nence in wealth and comfort. 

But the mental progress of the community would be more 
marked. The goodness of the things he had made, says Genesis, 
became an object of God’s delight. Human intellect is quick- 
ened and invigorated by all achievement; and if the divine 
handiwork is glory, is not the human too? The greatest works 
in literature have not been done in corners and closets, but in 
the midst of human want and activity, as Shakspeare’s plays, 
near the bustle and clamor of the stage, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
among distractions of housekeeping. Enterprise and explora- 
tion furnish themes: and in any list of distinguished authors 
would be large count of worthy doers. The industrial will prove 
universally the intellectual element ; and when it spreads impar- 
tially through the population, no longer will the doom of exces- 
sive toil rest on any portion. The need of eight-hour laws will 
cease. “A sound mind in a sound body ;” —we shall find it has 
no other dwelling. 

So, in fine, this is the cause of fair legislation. Changes, by 
law, of any establishment, are unwelcome ;— especially in sys- 
tems on the whole good we say, let well enough alone, and the 
vis inertiae proceed. The schools, colleges, institutes of State 
patronage, get into train and hang together, and new claim- 
ants or candidates win small welcome. When a man brought 
a numerous family of visitors to a small house, Father Taylor 
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said to him, “If you fetch so many frogs to the log, will you be 
able to stay on yourself?” 

But the pre-occupants of your bounty will find this new comer 
may return any loan with interest, and pay well for his board. The 
Art Museum promises to be not only a repository, but a school ; 
and all our encouragement of talents that operate through the 
hands will conspire in its success. The question, if such educa- 
tion should be compulsory, has the same answer with another 
inquiry: Why not, if, as in letters, it be education, indeed ? 
C. A. Barro. 





SELECTIONS. 


Tue Mass. CutnAMEN.— Upon no class of laborers has so 
much attention and care been lavished as upon the Chinamen in 
Massachusetts, and had they not succeeded the fault would have 
been their own. Every advantage has been offered them for 
improvement. Evening and Sunday schools were opened for 
them and have been well maintained ; and in many ways a kind- 
ness has been shown them that is almost partial, and which other 
foreigners have not been blessed with. 

An hour may be very pleasantly spent in visiting them at their 
workshop and in their school-room. The hour for study is after 
their evening meal, and hardly have the chop-sticks ceased cram- 
ming rice into their capacious mouths when their almond eyes 
eagerly watch for the teachers. Visitors are earnestly besieged 
by these saffron-skinned thirsters after knowledge ; and to all who 
will kindly accept it, a chance is given to help them in their sim- 
ple studies, for which ample reward will be found in the heartfelt 
thanks expressed for every little attention shown them. Most of 
them speak English, and many of them read and write quite well. 
The same room is used for the dining and school-room, an on the 
walls may be seen, interspersed among the charts for their study, 
the daily account of table expenses, kept in their queer _hiero- 
glyphics by their foreman Ah Sing, who has charge of provid- 
ing for their table, and who is obliged to render daily a strict 


account of all expenses.—Correspondence of N. Y. Tribune. 
9 
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Happy ScHoo.inc. — Education, in the common sense, I had 
next to none; but there was much chance seed dropped in the 
fresh furrow, and some of it was good seed, and some of it, I 
may say, fell on good ground. My father was absorbed in politi- 
cal life, but his affections were at home. My mother’s life was 
eaten up with calamitous sicknesses. My sisters were just at 
that period when girls’ eyes are dazzled with their own glowing 
future. I had constantly before me examples of goodness, and 
from all sides admonitions to virtue, but no regular instruction. 
I went to the district schools, or, if any other school a little more 
select or better chanced, I went to that. But no one dictated 
my studies or overlooked my progress. I remember feeling an 
intense ambition to be at the head of my class, and generally 
being there. Our minds were not weakened by too much study; 
reading, spelling, and Dwight’s Geography, were the only paths 
of knowledge into which we were led. Yes, I did go in a slovenly 
way, through the first four rules of arithmetic, and learned the 
names of the several parts of speech, and could parse glibly. 
But my life in Stockbridge was a most happy one. I enjoyed 
unrestrained, the pleasures of a rural childhood ; I went with 
herds of school-girls nutting, and berrying, and bathing by moon- 
light and wading by daylight in the lovely Housatonic that 
flows through my father’s meadows. I saw its beauty then; | 
loved it as a playfellow ; I loved the hills and mountains that | 
roved over. My father was an observer and lover of nature, my 
sister Frances a romantic, passionate devotee to it, and if I had 
no natural perception or relish of its loveliness, I caught it from 
them, so that my heart was early knit to it, and I at least early 
studied and early learned this picture language, so rich and 
universal. — C. MW. Sedgwick. 


SysTeM IN Brain Work.—“I know a remarkably able and 
fertile reviewer, who tells me that, though over his midnight oil 
he can lucubrate articles with a certain sharpness and force, yet 
for quietly looking at a subject all round and doing justice to all 
its belongings, he wanted the quiet morning hours. Lancelot 
Andrews says he is no true scholar who goes out of his house 
before twelve o'clock. Similarly,an editor once told me that 
though his town contributors sent him the brightest papers, he 
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always detected a peculiar mellowness and finish about the men 
who wrote in the country. I knew an important crown official 
whose hours were from ten to three. He had to sign his name 
to papers; and as a great deal depended upon his signature, he 
was very cautious and chary how he gave it. After three o'clock 
struck, no beseeching power of suitors or solicitors could induce 
him to do a stroke of work. He would not contaminate the 
quality of his work by doing too much of it. He would not 
impair his rest by continuing his work. And so he fulfilled the 
duties of his office for exactly fifty years before he retired on full 
pay from the service of the country. And when impatient peo- 
ple blame lawyers for being slow, and offices for closing punctually 
and shops for shutting early, and generally speaking, the wider 
adaptation of our day to periods of holidays and rest, they should 
recollect that these things are the lessons of experience, and the 
philosophy of society and life.” — London Society. 


] oFics. 


Tue legislative committee on Education has been busy the past 
month listening to speeches on the importance of engrafting what they 
are pleased to call “industrial education” upon our present school 
system. ‘The plea for Industrial Schoolsin the present number of the 
Teacher will be read with interest, as it contains the views of one 
ofthe most able advocates of the new scheme,— the Rev. Dr. Bartol, of 
Boston. 

The remarks at the State House, on the subject, revealed a wide 
difference of opinions, both as to the amount of industrial or manual 
education to be given, and the manner of imparting it. And, strange 
to say, men generally considered the most radical of radicals in educa- 
tional circles, were found opposed to the scheme of our “ Industrial ” 
reformers ; and men, very conservative, and opposed to radical changes, 
lifted up their voices at length in favor of it. 

But it is a broad question, not to be settled in a moment. That 
there is need of a change in our courses of instruction and methods of 
teaching, is evident. That American thought does not yet understand 
the laws which govern the growth of the individual, is evident. That 
our schools graduate abnormal specimens of youths and maidens, is 
apparent. That the great body of professional men and non-profes- 
sional men are intelligent, rather than able, no thoughtful person will 
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deny. There is trouble somewhere. Our schools are to blame, 
partly. We question, however, the soundness of the theory that it is 
because our boys do not learn to make shoes, or turn lathes at the 
same time they are committing the multiplication table. The trouble 
is deeper than that. It is in working against nature. Bacon said, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, that he who would conquer nature 
must submit to her. Make the education of the child to consist in 
text-books committed to memory, and you must expect intellectual 
bloats,— silly pride, and boys and girls unfitted either to make them 
selves happy or the world better. In so faras an “industrial” edu- 
cation will minister to a more harmonious growth of the generations as 
they come in, we welcome it. But we are inclined, just now, to .think 
that it will be impracticable to teach our boys to make shoes, or frame 
houses, or cut granite, as a part of their common-school education. 
In a country so large as ours, with labor of all kinds in constant de- 
mand, we must be willing to accept the evils which come with the 
blessing,— the most prominent of which is, the eagerness with which 
boys rush into money-making pursuits, business as well as professional, 
when half-fledged or wholly unprepared. The counterbalancing influ 
euces, we grant, are partly in the schools, but we also think, greatly in 
the homes. Teaching children special trades will not conquer the 
evils. If overcome at all, it will be bya truer growth of the whole indi- 
vidual. We believe that education, up to the age of puberty, should 
be general,— only let it be philosophical, not empirical, as it is now. 





Mr. Perce’s National School Bill, “ to establish an educational fund. 
and to apply the proceeds of the public lands to the education of the 
people,” is certainly one of the most important measures before Con- 
gress. 

The first provision, that the net proceeds of the public lands are “ for- 
ever consecrated to the maintenance of common schools for the free 
education of all the children in the United States,” will be a national 
recognition of the fact that our public schools constitute one of our 
most important interests. 

With the general spirit of the bill, we are in hearty sympathy. We 
doubt, however, whether its details are in all respects satisfactory. 
Why cities and towns having a population of 20,000 or more inhabi- 
tants are to be excluded from the benefits of the act, is not apparent. 
There seem to be some reasons indeed for regarding them with special 
favo’. A very large proportion of the school population in the manu- 
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ne, facturing states is now, or will soon be in such cities, and it is just here 

is that the expenses of common school education are becoming very great. 
he It is doubtful, too, whether its benefits should be restricted to persons 
le : under sixteen years of age. The character of the population in cities 
id p and large manufacturing places is such, that it seems desirable to keep 
re t them under, at least, partial tuition in schools adapted to the wants o1 
in i an industrial community, as long as possible. 


We are getting over the idea, that no more provision is to be made 


ow 


n 3 for our youth after they have attained the age of fifteen or sixteen, and 
u- j the appropriations of some of our large cities for the education of adults 
is e in industrial pursuits are already large and continually increasing. 
k 3 There are some other points which seem to us, as the bill now 
e a * stands, a little loose, and some which deserve consideration as matters 
I. 2 of expediency. 
§ Might not the apportionment be made conditional, in such a way as 
e & to encourage liberal appropriations by the recipients? 
h Fs A school fund may be a curse, and is, if it cause the people to 
; 3 depend almost exclusively on it, and render them parsimonious in their 
E own contributions. The experience of Connecticut, with its great 
) 3 school fund, should not be unheeded. 


We repeat, that we are in entire sympathy with the spirit of this bill, 
and desire only that it may be as perfect as possible in its details. 


Notes BY THE Way. 


Tue Supreme Court of Iowa has decided that boards of education 
have the authority to make punctual and regular attendance at school 
a condition of membership. The decision may be good, but a rule to 
that effect would be better observed in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. . . . Another lot of Japanese have just arrived. Their names 
are Kootch, Mashanokoje, Meara, Omoora, Matzara, Ugawa,’Wakal, 
Maeda, S.; Maeda, T. ; Hori, Sekzarak, Sawada, Kugara, Macasima, 
Egwa, Mariva, Rasaka, and Asama, or eighteen all told. . .. A pro- 
fession counting an Ascham, an Arnold, a Mann, in its ranks, can never 
be ignored. . . . Before 1864, a candidate in France for the Baccalau- 
ie réat-és-lettres satisfied his examiners when able to construe a few sen- 
4 tences from any one Greek author that might be laid before him. 
4 Since then, he has been required to understand the whole of Sophocles 
: and Thucydides, the greater portion of Demosthenes, and the comedies 
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of Aristophanes. . . . Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, has got himself into hot 
water by letting a quiet, modest Quaker woman preach in his pulpit. 
Poor Paul is to blame for it all. He ought to have expunged those 
few things about women, he wrote in some of his letters . . . There 
will be a World’s Fair at Vienna in 1873 —the largest yet. . . . Some- 
body says, it is Thiers’ policy to hold the sword of State by the handle, 
and give the blade to the people. So Napoleon /a fefit is surpassed by 
Thiers da tres petit. Knigmas—these Frenchmen. . . . Senator 
Thurman, of Ohio, is to be the orator of the summer meeting of the lit- 
erary societies of the University of Virginia. . . . Mr. R. W. Emerson 
is revising his essays for republication in England. . . . Earl Derby 
says: “I don’t believe that the doctrines and opinions taught to young 
children at schools have, in ninety cases out of a hundred, the slightest 
effect upon their future character or career. Such opinions, learned by 
rote, never half understood at the time, and speedily forgotten after- 
wards, are, I think, mistakenly regarded as forming a more important 
part of instruction than they really do form.” A very sensible and 
philosophic remark said to the dogmatists of the English Church... . 
M. Jules Simon gives it as his opinion, that in France “‘ modern languages 
are not sufficiently studied” in spite of the excellent tutors both for 
English and German. Nor does the Minister think that the classical 
studies are flourishing, and even in writing their mother tongue, he im- 
agines the French to be behind other nations. The remark would not 
be impertinent if uttered in this country. . . . The French government 
bill on primary education, now pending in the Assembly, provides for 
the obligatory instruction of children of both sexes from the age of six 
to the age of thirteen years complete. Parents, guardians, or other le- 
gally responsible persons, not conforming to the prescriptions of the 
law, are subject to penalties beginning with a simple reprimand, rising 
through a progressive series of fines of from 20 cents to $20, and end- 
ing with deprivation of civil rights for three years. . . . Gail Hamilton 
is called by the Springfield Republican the Wendell Phillips of her sex. 
. . » Japan has not only reorganized her college at Yeddo, after the 
fashion of a European university, but schools for the instruction of the 
natives in foreign languages and science are springing up all over the 
country. There are already nine of these supported by the govern- 
ment. Female education in “western accomplishments” is not to be 
neglected. A Vermont school-marm has an “academy” in full blast 
at Yokohama, and the indications are that she will speedily be imitated 
by others. The whole country seems to be in the midst of a social and 
scientific revolution, which is likely to lead to important results. . 
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Mr. Wilson desires to give two million acres of public land to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for educational purposes. The nation won’t object. 
. . « The New York commissioners of pharmacy found the other day, 
that out of seven hundred and twenty-eight applicants for licenses, only 
three could read easy Latin at sight. No wonder so many are poisoned 
by the blundering of druggists. . . . Over one hundred ladies are 
studying law in America. . . . Rev. Edward Eggleston is lecturing oc- 
casionally on “ Kindergarten Method applied to Sabbath school work.” 
.. . The Hon. George Bancroft, U.S. Minister at Berlin, has for- 
warded to Harvard College the first instalment of a permanent fund 
which he proposes to establish, the income of which is to defray the ex- 
penses of a travelling fellowship. The incumbent thereof is to be se- 
lected from each graduating class, and is to travel in foreign countries 
under instructions from the college for the term of one year.” . . . The 
President of Columbia College receives $8,000, the Professors $6,000 
each, the largest salaries paid by any college in the country. She 
owns 3 1-2 millions of property, affording an income of nearly $200,000. 
. . . Although Georgia was settled half a century earlier than Ohio, the 
population of the latter to the square mile is more than three times as 
er2i1isthit ofthe former. . .. The enterprise of the Harpers s seen 
in the fact, that Farjeon, the new Dickens among the English novelists, 
is soon to commence a serial story in Harper’s Bazaar. . . . General 
Kilpatrick is busily preparing a work on the Cavalry of the United 
States —to be published by the Harpers. . . . The Adirondack iron 
beds are “ panning out” famously. One of them has been followed a 
mile in length, 700 feet in width, and over 40 feet deep, of almost solid 
ore... . Parke Godwin is busy in France hunting up material for a 
second volume of his French History, — the first was published twelve 
years ago. We bought it when a boy, and had supposed it was the last 
we should see from the editor’s brilliant pen. . . . No daily newspaper 
in the country has declared itself in favor of the religious amendment to 
the constitution. . . . Ex-president Woolsey is preparing a text-book 
on political economy. . . . London was first lighted with gas on the 
28th of January, 1807, by aGerman named Winsor. Sir Walter Scott 
observes in his diary in 1806: “There is a madman in London who is 
trying to light the city with smoke.” . . . Prof. F. J Child, of Har- 
vard University, contemplates a new edition of the best old English 
ballads, with all their different versions, and with full introductions, 
giving an account of all like ballads in all the European languages. 
. . . The most popular, as well as valuable educational work, at the 
present time is Taine’s English Literature. Educators, on both sides of 
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the Atlantic, speak of it in very flattering terms. It is published by 
Holt and Williams, New York city, in two volumes, on fine paper, 
and in a scholarly style. With the growing interest in the study of 
English Literature, no library is complete without it. Certainly no 
teacher can be fully armed and equipped for his work who has not 
read it. . . . The Chinese government have appropriated money for 
the expenses of the education of thirty of its youth in this country for 
ten years. Come on, pig-tails. The newest civilization will gladly in- 
struct the oldest. . . . Prof. Hartt, of Cornell, says that he finds noth- 
ing in the Amazonian valley to prove Prof. Agassiz’ drift-theory correct. 
The rise of this young scientist, of whose geniality we have Nova Sco- 
tia remembrances, puts forever at rest the absurd complaint that sci- 
ence has no /ear?t. . . . Those teachers are poorest who Aide their pu- 
pils failings most. . . . The earth is nearly as heavy as if it were com- 
posed of cast-iron. The nebular hypothesis would make it in part 
composed of cast-(off) iron. . . . Boating is looking up at Amherst. 
The young men are bound to make good their boast of physical supe- 
riority to women, even though their conceit of mental sovereignty is 
made all bosh by Western facts. Go on, boys. Boat, but boast not. 

. . It is proposed to have candidates for school committee pass com- 
petitive examinations, and to oblige them to attend one educational 
meeting a year, besides having the Board as a whole pay for one extra 
copy of the Zzacher in addition to the one the State now furnishes 
them. We think this must be “sarkasm,” but it seems so sensible 
that we hope it means something. . . . “‘ March meeting” will bring 
out the school reports ‘‘ thick as spatter,” and as misty and muddy. 
The people who read them will think they know all about the year’s 
work of the schools. “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 
. . « It was evidently a financial mistake for so many teachers to leave 
the profession for life insurance agencies. The fever has turned. 
‘* A rolling stone gathers no moss.” . . . Was George Peabody loyal? 
is being asked in England. He might have doubted of Northern suc- 
cess, and perhaps was not so ardently patriotic as men under other in- 
fluences would have been. But his gifts to America for education show 
a deep love of country, and were inspired by a feeling foreign to any other 
than a loyal patriot. . . . It is curious, that the untaught child will, in 
almost all cases, multiply with a cipher as he does with the unit. If 
you don’t believe it, try him. . . . When are the “ knowing ones” going 
to move*the General Court to enact compulsory attendance upon the 
schools? Other states are moving. Will Massachusetts, lead, or be led 
in this next step of edcational reform? ... Every teacher ought to 
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have perpetual suspicion that the air of his school-room is eternally 
vitiated, and govern himself accordingly. . . . Did Charon “the grim 
ferryman” who propelled passengers across the Styx to “ the regions of 
perpetual night,” scull or row (or both) his boat? Who can tell? A 
friend wants to know—perhaps with reference to patronage... . 
Erratum: In Mr. Collar’s article, January number, the punctuation in 
the fifth and fourth lines from the bottom of page fifty-one, should be a 
semi-colon after “sciences,” and a comma after “ physics.” 





JNTELLIGENCE, 


— INpusTRIAL SCHOOLS. Ata hear- 
ing before the Legislative Committee of 
education on the petition of the Indus- 
trial Aid Society, for the prevention of 
pauperism, Hon. John D.  Philbrick 
presented his views on the subject, which 
were warmly approved. Mr. Philbrick’s 
plan for the promotion of industrial edu- 
cation in Massachusetts includes the fol- 
lowing points :— 

1. Authorizing school committees, 
who desire it, to introduce into public 
schools modelling, needlework, and cut- 
ting out. 

2. That the Board of Education of 
the State be authorized to establish and 
maintain an Industrial Art Normal School 
for the instruction and training of teach- 
ers for industrial, drawing and model- 
ling schools, at an expense not exceeding 
in any One year the sum of $10,000. 

3. Thatan act be passed, authoriz- 
ing any city or town to establish schools 
for the education of persons over twelve 
years of age, in the industrial arts, to 
determine the terms of time in each year, 
and the hours of the day or evening dur- 
ing which such schools shall be kept; 
and to appropriate money therefor. Pro- 
viding, that all pupils atttending such 
schools, under sixteen years of age, shall 
be required also to attend, during the 





same time, for at least fifteen hours in 
each week, a half-time school for instruc- 
tion in the common branches of an Eng- 
lish education, and in the elements of 
technical science ; the same to be under 
control of the school committee. 

4. That the Board of Education be 
authorized to establish, at the cost of the 
State, four normal institutions for the 
purpose of qualifying teachers to teach 
in the country districts, not only the 
branches now taught in such schools, but 
also the rudiments of natural science and 
tht elementary principles of technical 
knowledge. 


— THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. As the method of 
giving instruction in physics by means of a 
laboratory is now attracting attention both 
in this country and in Europe, it seems 
desirable to make known the® success 
which has attended a laboratory of this 
kind lately established at the Institute. 
Two adjacent rooms are fitted up with 
tables, and supplied with water and gas, 
as in the chemical laboratory. On each 
table is placed the apparatus necessary 
for a single experiment, together with a 
complete written description. Between 
the two rooms is an indicator, or frame 
with cards, containing the names of the 
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experiments, and opposite each, a second 
card with the name of a student. Each 
member of the class, on entering the 
rooms, notices where his card is placed, 
goes to the proper table, reads the de- 
scription, and sometimes is able to per- 
form the experiment without any assist- 
ance from the instructor. The time of 
the latter is therefore sufficiently unoccu- 
pied to enable him to go from desk to 
desk, and watch carefully, that no serious 
errors are committed. When an ex- 
periment is completed, the card of the 
student is placed opposite some unoccu- 
pied table and he goes on as before. 
Since the number of experiments is 
greater than that of students, several 
places are always vacant, and delays are 
avoided. New experiments are added 
at intervals to replace those which have 
been performed. By this plan, there is 
no need of duplicating apparatus ; and 
since it always remains in the same 
place, the danger of breakage” is very 
small ; in fact, during the past year, the 
loss in this way has amounted to almost 
nothing. Itis, moreover, always ready 
for use, and so much time is saved in 
this way, that each student accomplishes 
a large amount of work. The scale on 
which this laboratory has been tried, is 
such as to render its success no longer 
a matter of conjecture. Although the 
large number of colleges springing up 
all over the country has caused quite a 
demand for physicists, yet heretofore 
there has been no place where a young 
man could be specially educated for this 
profession, 


— Tue schools of Boston are furnished 
ina very liberal manner. Each gram- 
mar school is furnished with Encyclope- 
dias, Dictionaries, Histories, Gazetteers, 
Biographies, and Chambers’ English 
and American Literature, etc., the cost 
of which amounts to some $320.00; 
$360.00 worth of philosophical appara- 
tus ; and globes and maps to the value of 
$230,00 ; making the total cost in each 
grammar school varying from $900, to 
$1,000. The High schools are not limited 


to a uniform list either in books or ap- 
paratus. The various high schools have 
extensive libraries, averaging in cos: 
from $1,500 to $2,500, each. The appara- 
tus of these schools is very complet 
both in their philosophical and chemical! 
departments. 


— TEACHERS CONFIRMED IN THE Bos. 
TON SCHOOLS. — English High, — L. H. 
Buckingham, J. W. Keene, L. Z. Collins 
as sub-master, and Albert Hale as mas- 
ter. Dwight—Thomas Z. Emery. Pres- 
cott,— Harriet F. Barker. 2igelow, — 
Alonzo Meserve. Ainot,—A. A. Brig- 
ham. ice, —Ella E. Wyman. Shur- 
leff, — Mary A. Jenkins, Grace E. Gragg, 
and Julia F. Baker. Girls’ High and 
Normal,— Bessie S. Capen. Comins,— 
Anna L. Hudson, and Nellie H. Holt. 
Edward H. K. Clarke has been appoin- 
ted to give instruction in instrumental 
drawing in the English High school, ten 
hours a week, at a salary of $800. 


— THERE are eleven territories, two 
or three of which are twice or three times 
as large as all New England ; and it is a 
small territory that is not at least ten 
times as large as Massachusetts. Colora- 
do is thirteen timesas large as Massa- 
chusetts, while Dakota and Arizona are 
half as large again as Colorado. 


— ALFRED HOLBROOK, in a lecture on 
school management, says that COMMON 
SENSE in a teacher will indicate itself in 
not overtasking or undertasking scholars 
by the amount of labor required of them ; 
in not permitting the teacher to enact 
rules which he cannot see carried out; 
by not imposing study or confinement in 
the school-room, as a punishment; in 
not referring to personal defects ; in not 
riding a hobby ; in not talking too much; 
in not being too zealous in sectarianism ; 
in not permitting him to work in bad air ; 
in not working in dishonesty ; and, in not 
scolding. 


— THE twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the R. I. Institute of Instruction was 
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held at Providence last month. It was 
the largest, most interesting, and most 
enthusiastic meeting this society has ever 
held. Merrick Lyon, Providence, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 


— Tue Essex Co. Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meet in April at Beverly. — High 
School reunions are now inorder. Pea- 
body had hers last month on the anni- 
versary of Geo. Peabody’s birthday. The 
school has a prize fund given by Mr. Pea- 
body. It has also Mr. Peabody’s motto: 
“ Education, — a debt due from the pres- 
ent to future generations.” 


— THE governor has appointed Moses 
H. Sargent trustee of the Westborough 
Reform School, vice Lewis L. Good- 
speed, resigned: and reappointed Albert 
Tolman, of Worcester, trustee of the In- 
dustrial School for Girls at Lancaster. 


—A READING-ROOM for undergradu- 
ates has been opened at Harvard. 


— NorRMAL SCHOOLS, — At the close 
of the Normal School year, there were 
graduated from Bridgewater 10 gentle- 
men and 11 ladies. The first class in the 
advanced course graduate next July. An 
effort is making to obtain an appropria- 
tion for enlarging the boarding hall. — 
The Salem Normal graduated 19 ladies. 
The spring term opened with a very 
promising class on the 13th inst. The 
Framingham Normal graduated 20 ladies. 
The Westfield Normal is not heard from. 
The Worcester Normal will soon be in 
active operation; the plans are decided 
upon, and the contract given out. 


— WALTER S. PARKER, of Medford 
High School has been elected principal 
of the Fifth Street Grammar School, 
New Bedford. Wm. L. Whittemore suc- 
ceeds Mr. Parker. —Chas F, Adams has 
resigned his position in the grammar 
school at W. Dedham, to pursue a higher 
course of study. Horace Atwood suc- 
ceeds Mr. Adams. —Annie B. Carter and 
Susie R. Pratt have been elected teach- 
ers in the West Grammar School, Mal- 
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den. — David H. Gibbs has been elected 
a teacher in Bridgewater. — Eliza Dean 
has resigned her school in North Bridge- 
water on account of her health, and Emily 
F. Carpenter succeeds her. —TIIl health 
has obliged Emma O. Rogers to resign 
her school at Cotuit Port, and Abbie J. 
Adams succeeds her.—Mr. Fish of Barn- 
stable succeeds Mrs. Crocker in West 
Randolph, and Ida Noyes succeeds Mrs. 
Crocker in the same school. — Sadie E. 
Winn, of Fall River, has obtained a posi- 
tion in the Lincoln School, So. Boston. 
— Arthur C. Boyden resigns his posi- 
tion in the Medway High School to at- 
tend to his own studies. — Sarah E. 
Pratt has been appointed teacher in Mal- 
den. —Emma A. Bryant died of con- 
sumption at Kalamazoo, Mich. She was 
a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal, 
class of ’64.— Edward B. Gillett ‘has 
been appointed a member of the State 
Board of Education.—- Maria J. Ban- 
croft has resigned her situation at Nor- 
folk. — Ella Armes, on account of her 
health, has a leave of absence from 


‘ her duties inthe Claflin School, New- 


tonville. 


SALEM.— Miss A. M. Bates, of the 
Bowditch Grammar School, has resigned 
to pursue her studies; Miss Bass of Na- 
tick succeeds her, and Miss Fay, of Na- 
tick, succeeds Miss Bass. 


LAWRENCE.—A_ teacher of writing 
has been appointed at a salary of $800. 
— The High School has been the recipi- 
ent, during the past year, of nearly one 
hundred volumes of books, and a large 
collection of minerals and fossils. Its 
principal, Albert C. Perkins, whose sala- 
ry has been advanced to $3,000, is not a 
fossil. The High School teachers pre- 
pare the questions for admission from the 
grammar schools, and the grammar 
school teachers prepare those for admis- 
sion from the middle schools. — Jose- 
phine L. Abbott has resigned as teacher 
in Oliver Grammar School, to accept a 
position in Miss Shaw’s private school, 
Providence, R. I. 
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GRAY’s SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF 
Borany. By Asa Gray. 


This work, consisting of lessons in 
field, forest and garden botany, begins 
with first principles, and progresses by 
such easy stages that any one of ordi- 
nary intelligence, by the aid of the beau- 
tiful illustrations, may readily master the 
intricacies of the science. The author 
tells us, in his preface, that “ it comprises 
a pretty full account of the structure, 
organs, growth and reproduction of 
plants,” and “is intended to be to his 
manual of the botany of the Northern 
United States what a grammar and a 
dictionary are to a classical author.” 

It is intended for beginners, and for 
classes in the common and higher schools. 
The name of the author is a sufficient 
guarantee that botany taught from this 
book will “be taught correctly.” 


“JUNE ON THE MIAMI AND OTHER 
Poems.” By W. H. Venable. 


This is a neat little volume of very 
graceful poetry. The first poem, “ June 
on the Miami, is the longest, and ex- 
hibits a keen sense of natural beauty, and 
considerable descriptive power. The 
purpose of the author, to present — 


‘*Such visions that who reads may feel 
A sense of summer o’er him steal ; 

May fancy, reading, that he sees 

Far hill-tops crowned with waving trees ;” 


is fully attained. We hear also “nature’s 
concert” broken in upon by 


“A burst of picnic revelry.” 


and enjoy the sports of the revellers. 

The “Teacher’s Dream” should be 
read by that numerous class who have 
learned “ to labor,” but don’t know how 
“to wait.” 


The other poems are of varying ex- 
cellence, but all indicate a fine poetic 
temperament, culture and good taste. 

R. W. CARROLL & Co. 
Cincinnati. 


LIPPINCUTT’S MAGAZINE for February 
is an excellent number. The “ Scram- 
bles among the Alps” are as entertaining 
and instructive as ever. “The First 
American Academy of Art” has a 
special interest at this time, when so 
much interest is felt in everything relat- 
ing to art. The other articles are all 
good, and the criticisms of recent literal 
ture, especially Taine’s lectures on art, 
judicious and discriminating. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY maintains its 


position as first among our literary mag- 
azines, and is of course on the table of 
every family of refinement and good taste. 
“Jefferson asa Student of Law,” will 
be read by every body, and the “ Poet at 
the Breakfast Table” not only introduces 
us to his fellow-boarders, but shows us 
their seats at table, completing the stage 
directions, so that we actually see the 
performance, and hear the conversation, 
in the boarding-house drama. 


INDEPENDENT SIXTH READER. By J. 
MADISON WATSON. This book is in- 


tended for advanced classes ; contains a 
very full treatise on elocution, and a large 
number of illustrative examples, which 
seem to have been selected, generally, 
with taste and discrimination. The se- 
lections for general reading contain 
many pieces that had not previously 
found their wayinto our school-books. 
We should think it better adapted to 
High schools, than to Grarnmar schools. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 











